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EVERYBODY    SING 


O   MORNING   STAR 


Johann  Sebastian  Bach 
Words  by  Nancy  Byrd  Turner 
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1.  O     Morn  -  ing    »tar,    thou  Love  of      Cod,    Thv    ■  eau  -  ty  bright-  ens 

2.  O      Star,      a  -  bove     an     hum    ble    town     A  -    cross   the     orld,  ~hy 
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all         our       road,       It         shines    on  hill        and        ho!  -  low. 

light      came    down     Long    years     a  -         go,        and        pure  -  ly 
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The    world  was    dark     in       nth  -    er      days,    But     now,    O     Mom  - 
That    light  shines  on       up  -    on       our     way     It      guides  our    trust  ■ 
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Star,      thy        rays      Are      clear      for         us         to 
feet        to  -       day.      \iiil      still       will        lead      us 
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low. 
sure  -  ly. 
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Ho-     ly!        Ho 
Ho  -     Iv!        Ho 
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lv!         Night  has      end  -  ed,       t\ir     and  splen  -  did 
Iv!  ^tar     of     morn  -  ing,      <«kv       a  -    dorn  -  ing, 
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Light  is        show  -  ing.       We     are      safe      in        all      our       go 
Fail  -  ing      nev  -      er,        Love  of       Cod,    to       lead     us        ev 
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Memorize  both  stanzas  of  O  Morning  Star  to  sing  at  your 
North  Carolina  Symphony  Children's  Concert 


Symphony  Stories,  Copyright  Adeline  McCall,  1978 


CHILDREN'S  CONCERT  PROGRAM 

The    North   Carolina    Symphony  Orchestra 

John  Gosling,  Artistic  Director  and  Conductor 

James  Edwin  Ogle,  Jr.,  Associate  Conductor 

Benjamin  F.  Swalin,  Conductor  Emeritus 

OPENING  NUMBER 

SYMPHONY  NO  6,  in  F  Major,  Op.  68,  "PASTORAL" Beethoven 

Third  Movement — Allegro  (Joyful  Gathering  of  Country  Folk) 

Fourth  Movement — Allegro  (Storm  and  Thunder) 

Fifth  Movement — Allegretto  (Shepherd's  Song — Happy  and 

Thankful  Feelings  after  the  Storm) 

Everybody    Sing 

Song:  O  MORNING  STAR Bach 

2  stanzas 

THE  PLANETS  Hoist 

"Mars,  The  Bringer  of  War" 

ESCALES  Ibert 

"Valencia" 

SYMPHONIE  FANTASTIQUE  Berlioz 

Fourth  Movement — Allegretto  non  troppo 
("March  to  the  Scaffold") 

Everybody    Play    and    Sing 

Song:  AMERICA    Carey 

3  stanzas 

VARIATIONS  ON  "AMERICA"  Ives 

Schuman  Orchestration 


North  Carolina  Symphony      P.  O.  Box  28026      Raleigh,  North  Carolina      27611 
Richard  L.  Walker,  Director  of  Education 


SIXTH  SYMPHONY  ("Pastoral") 
in  F  Major,  Op.  68 

The  Pastoral  Symphony,  written  when  Beethoven  was  a  young  man 
in  his  thirties,  was  first  performed  at  a  concert  in  the  Imperial  private 
theatre  at  Vienna  on  December  22,  1808.  The  audience,  including  the 
music  critics,  were  surprised  to  hear  a  symphony  so  different  from  what 
they  had  expected.  Accustomed  to  the  four  movement  symphonies  of 
Haydn  and  Mozart  it  seemed  strange  that  this  new  symphony  of 
Beethoven's  had  five  movements.  The  listeners  also  discovered  that 
Beethoven's  style  of  writing  was  different.  The  music,  inspired  by 
Beethoven's  great  love  of  nature,  described  his  happiness  at  leaving  the 
city  and  the  impressions  he  received  as  he  strolled  through  the  country- 
side outside  Vienna. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  think  of  this  symphony  as  only  "program 
music."  Program  music  tells  a  story  like  the  stories  about  Peter  and  the 
Wolf  or  Til  Eulenspiegel.  But  Beethoven  warned  his  audience  that  this 
music  was  an  expression  of  his  feelings  about  the  countryside.  Try  to 
picture  what  was  happening  in  Beethoven's  life  when  he  decided  to  put 
his  experiences  and  emotions  into  this  great  music.  For  a  number  of  years 
he  had  known  that  he  was  growing  deaf.  His  greatest  relief  was  an  after- 
noon walk  to  Heiligenstadt,  a  small  village  surrounded  by  hills  and  forests 
with  a  brook  running  through  it.  Here  he  watched  the  farmers  gathering 
their  crops,  listened  to  the  birds  in  the  trees,  basked  in  the  sunshine  or  took 
shelter  from  the  rain.  On  Sundays  he  joined  the  gatherings  in  the  village 
square  where  the  country  folk,  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  few  local 
musicians,  danced  and  made  merry. 

Although  Beethoven  gave  descriptive  titles  to  each  of  the  five  move- 
ments he  did  not  intend  for  the  listener  to  be  hampered  by  them,  and  his 
advice  to  the  audience  was  to  discover  for  itself  the  meaning  of  the  music. 

The  first  two  movements  have  the  titles  1)  Awakening  of  Cheerful 
Feelings  On  Arriving  in  the  Country  and  2)  Scene  by  the  Brook.  You  will 
enjoy  listening  to  the  recording  of  these  two  movements  in  your  classroom. 
They  will  not  be  played  by  the  orchestra  at  your  children's  concert.  The 
orchestra  will  play  only  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  movements. 

THIRD  MOVEMENT  {Joyful  Gathering  of  Country  Folk) 
The  third  movement  begins  with  a  lively  theme  played  by  all  the  strings: 
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The  woodwinds  answer  with  another  tune,  and  soon  the  strings  and 
woodwinds  alternate  the  two  melodies  as  if  they  were  talking  back  and 
forth. 
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LUDWIG  VAN  BEETHOVEN,  1770-1827 


In  the  middle  of  the  movement  (Trio)  you  will  hear  a  loud  stamping 
rhythm  which  you  are  sure  to  recognize  as  the  folk  dancing  of  the  peasants. 

The  third  movement  ends  as  it  began  with  some  slight  changes.  The  form 
of  the  movement  might  be  charted  ABA' 

After  listening  to  the  music  a  number  of  times,  turn  to  the  outside  cover 
of  Symphony  Stories  and  try  playing  the  Percussion  Score.  It  is  very  fast, 
and  you  may  have  to  adjust  your  record  player  to  a  lower  speed  while  you 
are  learning  it.  The  score  uses  only  a  part  of  the  "A"  music. 

FOURTH  MOVEMENT  (Storm  and  Thunder) 

The  dancing  music  ends  suddenly  and  the  fourth  movement  begins  with 
thunderous  rumblings  in  the  cellos  and  double  basses  followed  by  fast 
staccato  notes  in  the  second  violins,  suggesting  rain  drops: 
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After  this  warning  the  storm  breaks  and  Beethoven  uses  the  full  power 
of  the  orchestra  to  build  the  sounds  of  a  raging,  frightening  downpour. 
What  does  the  music  suggest  to  you?  Lightning?  Winds  shaking  the 
trees?  Clashing  bolth  of  thunder?  People  running  for  shelter?  What  else? 

FIFTH   MOVEMENT    (Shepherd's   Song— Happy   and   Thankful 
Feelings  after  the  Storm) 

As  the  storm  subsides,  and  the  sounds  of  thunder  die  away,  quiet  is  restored 
to  the  fields  and  forests.  The  fifth  movement  opens  with  a  cow-call,  which 
is  like  a  Swiss  yodel,  played  on  the  clarinet  and  repeated  by  the  horn. 
Then  Beethoven  gives  us  the  most  beautiful  melody  of  the  entire  sym- 
phony— the  Shepherd's  Song,  played  by  the  first  violins: 
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When  you  listen  to  the  last  movement  see  if  you  can  hear  this  tune  as  it 
returns  from  time  to  time. 


ABOUT    BEETHOVEN 


In  the  winter  of  1770  a  baby  boy  was  born  to  Johann  and  Maria  Mag- 
dalene Beethoven.  The  child  uttered  his  first  cry  in  a  small  room  under 
the  roof  of  the  house  at  No.  20  Bongasse,  a  modest  dwelling  in  the  court 
city  of  Bonn.  The  little  German  baby  was  christened  Ludwig  after  his 
grandfather,  a  distinguished  court  musician  who  later  became  "Kapell- 
meister," or  conductor  of  the  court  orchestra.  The  grandfather  was  not 
only  a  good  musician,  but  a  prosperous  merchant  as  well,  who  operated 
a  successful  wine  shop. 

Before  moving  to  Germany  Grandfather  Beethoven  lived  in  the 
Netherlands.  Here  he  was  known  by  his  Flemish  name — Ludwig  van 
Beethoven  {van  beet  hoven)  which  means  "of  the  beet  garden."  His  young 
namesake,  as  all  the  world  knows,  grew  up  to  be  the  famous  Ludwig  van 
Beethoven,  acclaimed  as  a  genius  and  as  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  the 
symphony  in  the  history  of  music.  Could  there  be  anything  further  away 
from  a  beet  garden? 

The  early  years  for  Ludwig  were  difficult  and  unhappy.  His  father, 
Johann,  sang  in  the  Elector's  choir,  but  little  money  came  into  the  house- 
hold. Most  of  his  evenings  were  spent  drinking  with  friends  in  a  tavern. 
Ludwig  and  his  two  younger  brothers  were  shabby,  often  dirty,  and  ill-fed. 
Their  mother,  who  loved  them  dearly,  was  so  sad  she  never  smiled. 

From  the  very  beginning  Ludwig  showed  a  great  interest  in  music. 
He  loved  it  above  everything  else.  When  Father  Beethoven  became  aware 
of  the  boy's  talent,  he  saw  in  it  a  means  of  making  money.  Why  not  train 
him  to  play  concerts  in  thae  big  European  cities  as  the  Mozart  children 
had  done? 

To  carry  out  the  plan  Ludwig's  training  was  started  when  he  was 
only  four  years  old  by  forcing  him  to  work  for  hours  at  the  clavier.  By 
the  time  he  was  seven  the  boy  was  performing  in  public.  But  Ludwig's 
greedy  father,  never  satisfied,  would  arrive  home  with  a  tavern  friend  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  wake  him  up  and  make  him  practice  until  dawn. 

Fortunately  for  Ludwig,  his  father  found  a  good  teacher  to  give  him 
lessons  on  the  violin,  viola  and  organ.  He  also  helped  him  with  com- 
position. All  the  pieces  Ludwig  wrote  were  too  difficult  for  him  to  play, 
but  he  said  cheerfully:  "I  will  play  them  when  I  am  bigger."  These  words 
were  like  a  prophecy.  Ludwig  Beethoven  became  one  of  the  greatest 
pianists  of  his  time. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  Ludwig  was  hired  to  play  the  organ  at  the 
court  of  the  new  Elector.  Two  years  later  the  Elector  granted  him  a  leave 
of  absence  to  go  to  Vienna.  In  this  great  center  of  music,  which  later 
became  his  permanent  home,  he  made  friends  with  princes  and  princesses, 
who  sponsored  him  as  a  performer  and  as  a  composer.  If  Ludwig's  massive 
head  of  tousled  hair  and  his  rumpled  clothes  made  him  appear  awkward 
and  inexperienced,  there  was  nothing  further  from  the  truth.    Through 


MASTER    OF    THE    SYMPHONY 


years  of  study  and  self-discipline  he  became  a  masterful  musician  and 
developed  a  fierce  independence.  Once  he  wrote  a  letter  to  a  prince,  say- 
ing: "What  you  are,  you  are  by  accident  of  birth;  what  I  am,  I  am  of 
myself.  There  are  and  there  will  be  thousands  of  princes.  There  is  only 
one  Beethoven." 

Such  was  the  spirit  of  the  one  and  only  Beethoven  that  he  rose  above 
the  tragedy  of  his  life — his  increasing  and  finally  complete  deafness — to 
give  the  world  nine  symphonies,  twenty-seven  piano  sonatas,  seven  con- 
certos, twelve  overtures,  seventeen  string  quartets,  chamber  music,  choral 
works,  including  the  great  Missa  solemnis,  one  opera,  Fidelio,  and  many 
other  compositions,  some  of  them  from  his  student  days  in  Bonn.  It  would 
take  weeks  to  listen  to  all  of  this  music,  but  you  might  like  to  get  better 
acquainted  with  some  of  the  symphonies.  Check  with  your  librarian  to 
see  which  ones  are  in  your  school  library. 

Beethoven  wrote  his  First  Symphony  in  1800  when  he  was  thirty 
years  old.  He  completed  his  Ninth  Symphony  at  the  age  of  fifty-four  just 
three  years  before  he  died.  This  last  symphony  is  considered  by  some 
critics  to  be  the  greatest  symphony  ever  written.  In  addition  to  using  a 
very  big  orchestra,  Beethoven  includes  choral  singing.  The  melody  below 
is  from  the  last  movement,  with  both  chorus  and  orchestra  announcing 
the  "Ode  to  Joy."  See  if  you  can  play  it  on  a  small  wind  instrument, 
recorder,  or  bells. 
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Get  better  acquainted  with  Ludwig  Beethoven 

Read  some  books  about  Beethoven  and  ask  your  teacher  to  show  film- 
strips  about  this  famous  musician.  Search  in  magazines,  books,  and  picture 
collections  for  interesting  items  to  make  a  bulletin  board  display. 


THE    PLANETS-Mars# 


The   Bringer  of  War 


Gustav  Hoist,  the  English  composer,  wrote  his  famous  Suite  for  Orchestra, 
THE  PLANETS,  between  1914  and  1916.  When  the  composer  and  his 
friends  assembled  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  in  late  September,  1918,  to  hear 
the  work  that  had  taken  three  years  to  complete  there  was  great  excite- 
ment in  the  partially  filled  hall.  England  was  in  the  fourth  year  of  the 
first  World  War,  and  the  composer  was  preparing  to  leave  for  a  military 
assignment  in  the  Near  East.  The  concert  was  a  parting  present  from  his 
conductor-friend,  Balfour  Gardiner. 

There  are  seven  movements  in  THE  PLANETS,  and  each  one  is 
named  for  a  different  planet  in  the  solar  system:  Mars,  The  Bringer  of 
War;  Venus,  The  Bringer  of  Peace;  Mercury,  The  Winged  Messenger; 
Jupiter,  the  Bringer  of  Jollity;  Saturn,  the  Bringer  of  Old  Age;  Uranus, 
the  Magician;  Neptune,  the  Mystic.  When  Hoist's  daughter,  Imogen,  was 
asked  how  her  father  happened  to  choose  this  unusual  subject  for  his 
orchestral  suite  she  explained  that  he  was  an  experimenter,  always  study- 
ing and  exploring  new  ideas.  At  one  time  in  his  life  he  became  interested 
in  astrology,  an  ancient  science  which  dealt  with  the  effect  of  the  stars  or 
planets  on  the  destinies  of  human  beings.  As  he  learned  more  about  it 
he  was  able  to  cast  horoscopes  for  his  friends,  predicting  some  of  the 
things  that  might  happen  to  them  according  to  their  "aspects"  (date  of 
birth,  position  of  the  planets,  etc.).  Although  horoscopes  actually  had 
nothing  to  do  with  his  writing  of  THE  PLANETS,  since  each  planet, 
according  to  Greek  or  Roman  mythology,  was  named  for  a  god  or  goddess, 
exerting  some  form  of  powerful  influence  over  heaven  and  earth,  Hoist 
used  their  names  as  titles  for  the  seven  movements. 

Mars,  the  Bringer  of  War,  which  you  will  hear  at  your  children's 
concert,  came  first,  and  it  was  actually  finished  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
first  World  War  in  August,  1914.  It  was  Hoist's  desire  that  the  listener 
should  concentrate  on  the  music,  and  not  try  to  picture  any  specific  hap- 
penings. In  this  instance  you  will  find  it  almost  impossible  to  do.  From 
beginning  to  end  the  clashing  sounds  of  drums  and  brasses,  and  the  pound- 
ing five-beat  rhythm  speak  loudly  of  war — machine-made  war,  not  the 
hand-to-hand  combat  of  the  early  Roman  soldiers. 

In  the  beginning  the  5/4  pattern  is  introduced  by  tympani,  harp  and 
strings.  On  the  score  the  string  players  are  instructed  to  use  the  wooden 
side  of  the  bow.  o 
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This  pattern  continues  throughout,  and  ends  in  a  bombardment  of  harsh 
chords.  As  one  critic  said:  "It  is  probably  the  most  forceful  piece  of 
music  ever  written." 


GUSTAV     HOLST,     1874-1934 


Gustav  Hoist  was  the  great  grandson  of  a  Swedish  musician  who 
taught  the  harp  to  the  Imperial  Family  in  St.  Petersburg.  Because  of  his 
political  views  he  had  to  escape  from  Russia  with  his  wife  and  small  son. 
They  traveled  by  boat  to  England  and  settled  in  Cheltenham,  which 
became  the  home  of  the  Hoist  descendents  and  the  birthplace  of  Gustav — 
on  September  21,  1874. 

In  their  early  years  Gustav  and  his  younger  brother,  Emil,  heard 
music  all  day  long.  Father  Adolph  was  either  practicing  or  teaching  piano 
students.  It  mattered  not  that  he  was  a  brilliant  pianist  and  a  talented 
musician,  the  never-ending  sound  of  piano  playing  in  the  house  was  more 
than  Adolph 's  sensitive  wife,  Clara,  could  bear.  To  relieve  her  of  a  few 
hours  of  his  practicing  Adolph  bought  a  silent  keyboard  but  he  worked 
harder  than  ever  the  rest  of  the  time.  Once  he  wrote  to  a  pupil:  "I  have 
been  practicing  a  passage  in  octaves  for  five  years,  and  it  isn't  right  yet, 
so  I  have  never  played  the  piece  in  public." 

Gustav  was  eight  and  Emil  was  six  when  their  mother  died.  The 
household  was  in  chaos  until  Adolph  persuaded  his  sister  Nina  to  come 
and  live  with  them.  Being  a  musician  herself  she  was  especially  interested 
in  Gustav  who  had  begun  to  study  violin  and  piano.  He  loved  the  piano 
but  he  hated  practicing  the  violin.  One  of  the  worst  tricks  his  brother 
Emil  played  on  him  was  to  set  back  the  clock  when  he  was  doing  his 
bowing  exercises. 

Before  he  was  thirteen  Gustav  decided  to  compose  music  for  chorus 
and  orchestra.  He  had  never  taken  any  lessons  in  harmony  but  he  found 
a  copy  of  Berlioz'  "Orchestration"  which  he  studied  from  cover  to  cover. 
He  worked  in  secret  for  several  weeks,  and  when  he  finally  had  a  chance 
to  hear  what  his  music  sounded  like  he  was  so  appalled  that  he  promised 
himself  he  would  never  write  another  note. 

In  the  years  to  follow  Gustav  Hoist  learned  the  art  of  composing, 
and  had  many  successes.  When  he  was  seventeen  he  was  given  the  con- 
ductorship  of  a  choral  society  in  the  Cotswolds  where  he  wrote  and  pro- 
duced a  successful  operetta,  "Lansdowne  Castle."  As  a  result  his  father 
borrowed  a  hundred  pounds  and  sent  him  to  the  Royal  College  of  Music 
in  London.  In  order  to  stretch  his  income  as  the  hundred  pounds  dwindled 
Gustav  learned  to  play  the  trombone.  He  played  at  sea-side  resorts  and 
at  parties  with  the  White  Viennese  Band.  He  was  a  good  trombonist,  but 
his  real  music  talent  was  later  fulfilled  through  his  choral  conducting, 
organ  playing,  composing  and  perhaps  most  of  all  through  his  teaching. 


SYMPHONIE     FANTASTIQUE 


When  Symphonie  Fantastique  by  the  French  composer,  Hector  Berlioz, 
was  first  performed  in  Paris  in  December,  1830,  it  was  greeted  with  loud 
cheers — which  surprised  everyone,  including  the  twenty-four  year  old 
musician  who  had  written  it.  The  work  was  not  at  all  like  the  usual 
symphonies  of  Haydn  and  Mozart.  It  had  five  movements,  each  of  which 
was  given  a  descriptive  title:  "Reveries  and  Passions";  "A  Ball";  "Scene 
in  the  Fields";  "The  March  to  the  Scaffold";  and  "Dreams  of  a  Witches' 
Sabbath." 

You  will  understand  Symphonie  Fantastique  better  if  you  hear  the 
story  of  how  it  came  to  be  written.  Hector  Berlioz,  a  young,  romantic  and 
little-known  composer,  went  to  the  Odeon  Theatre  in  Paris  to  see  his  first 
performance  of  Shakespeare's  Hamlet.  Acting  the  part  of  Ophelia  was  an 
enchanting  young  Irish  actress  named  Harriet  Smithson,  and  Berlioz 
immediately  fell  in  love  with  her.  Of  course  Harriet  Smithson  was  not 
even  aware  of  the  young  composer's  existence,  but  when  he  left  the 
theatre  Hector  Berlioz  determined  to  make  himself  known  to  her.  Accord- 
ingly, he  arranged  a  concert  of  his  own  works,  hoping  she  would  accept 
it  as  his  declaration  of  love,  but  there  is  no  record  that  the  actress  ever 
heard  about  it.  Furious  at  the  failure  of  his  attempts  to  get  to  know  her, 
Berlioz  left  Paris  and  went  to  the  country.  Here  he  began  to  write  a  sym- 
phony of  "episodes  in  the  life  of  an  artist"  in  which  Harriet  Smithson  was 
to  be  the  central  character.  As  the  music  progressed  and  Berlioz  changed 
from  one  mood  to  another  so  did  his  feeling  for  Harriet.  At  first  she 
seemed  to  be  the  beautiful  woman  he  loved  but  in  the  end  she  was  a 
sinister  character,  and  the  object  of  his  hate. 

In  his  notes  Berlioz  made  it  clear  that  the  Symphonie  Fantastique 
was  an  imaginative  creation.  He  was  writing  about  a  young  musician  who 
was  in  love  and  poisoned  himself  with  opium  in  a  fit  of  despair.  The  drug 
plunged  him  into  a  heavy  sleep  full  of  wild  dreams.  The  woman  he  loved 
appeared  to  him  as  a  haunting  melody  that  he  heard  everywhere,  but 
which  changed  according  to  his  mood.  He  dreamed  of  her  at  a  ball;  then 
in  the  country.  He  dreamed  that  he  killed  her  and  met  his  death  on  the 
scaffold.  In  the  end  he  imagined  that  she  joined  a  group  of  witches, 
ghosts,  sorcerers  and  monsters  who  were  assisting  at  his  burial. 

The  March  to  the  Scaffold  from  Symphonie  Fantastique  will  be 
played  at  your  children's  concert.  As  you  listen  to  it  remember  that  it  is 
only  a  dream,  and  nobody's  head  is  really  chopped  off.  The  movement 
begins  with  a  muffled  drum  roll,  played  with  sponge-headed  drumsticks. 
This  is  accompanied  by  a  wailing  dirge  from  the  horns.  Then  the  cellos 
and  basses  introduce  the  death  march: 


HECTOR    BERLIOZ,    1803-1869 


During  the  march  you  can  hear  the  rhythmic  tramping  beat  of  heavy- 
footed  people  on  their  way  to  the  execution.  Towards  the  end  the  love 
theme  returns,  but  it  is  cut  off  suddenly  by  the  sound  of  the  guillotine  as 
it  crashes  down  on  the  victim's  head. 

Most  people  at  one  time  or  another  have  had  nightmares.  Would 
you  call  The  March  to  the  Scaffold  a  nightmare?  It  might  be  interesting 
to  ask  your  friends  about  their  nightmares,  and  tell  them  about  yours. 

About    the    Composer 

Hector  Berlioz  was  born  in  the  small  town  of  Cote  St.  Andre  on 
Sunday,  December  11,  1803.  The  town,  not  far  from  Grenoble,  was  built 
on  a  beautiful  hillside  overlooking  a  fruitful  valley.  On  the  far  horizon 
the  snow-capped  Alps  framed  the  pleasant  French  countryside.  It  was  a 
delightful  place  for  an  imaginative  little  boy  to  spend  his  early  years. 

Hector  was  fortunate  in  many  ways.  His  father,  Louis  Berlioz,  was 
a  prosperous  doctor  who  was  loved  and  respected  by  everyone  in  the  small 
community.  He  was  a  well  educated  man;  a  great  reader,  a  student  of 
philosophy  and  the  arts  and  especially  of  music.  Despite  the  many 
demands  made  on  him,  the  doctor  found  time  to  take  charge  of  his  son's 
education.  He  saw  to  it  that  the  boy's  studies  included  music,  mathematics, 
Latin,  history,  French  literature,  astronomy,  and  geography.  Hector  was 
particularly  fond  of  geography,  and  liked  to  read  the  stories  about  travel 
which  he  found  in  his  father's  library.  His  favorite  book  was  Virgil's 
Aeneid. 

Hector's  mother  was  a  beautiful  lady.  She  was  tall  and  slim  and 
noted  for  her  fine  coloring.  After  Hector  was  born  five  more  children 
were  added  to  the  household — which  also  included  Dr.  Berlioz'  aged 
father.  Family  life  was  at  times  complicated  and  frustrating,  but  Hector 
went  his  own  peaceful  way  until  he  was  twelve.  Then  he  met  a  pretty 
girl  at  a  party  and  fell  desperately  in  love.  Her  name  was  Estelle.  It 
didn't  matter  to  Hector  that  she  was  seven  years  older  than  he.  Her 
beautiful  black  hair,  and  her  pink  slippers  enchanted  him.  His  youthful 
love  passed,  but  Hector  remembered  the  pink  slippers  all  his  life. 

One  day  Hector  discovered  an  old  flageolet  in  a  bureau  drawer.  His 
father  showed  him  how  to  finger  it,  and  it  was  no  time  until  he  was  play- 
ing so  well  that  Dr.  Berlioz  bought  him  a  real  flute  and  arranged  for  a 
teacher  to  give  him  two  lessons  a  day.  This  was  the  beginning  of  his 
serious  study  of  music.  He  made  rapid  progress  on  the  flute;  he  learned 
to  play  the  guitar  and  several  other  instruments  including  the  clarinet; 
and  he  became  a  fine  singer.  But  more  important  for  his  future,  he  worked 
persistently  on  learning  how  to  compose.  Later  in  life  after  he  had  been 
recognized  as  a  master  of  orchestration  and  one  of  France's  most  original 
composers,  he  looked  back  and  realized  how  much  his  father  had  con- 
tributed to  his  success. 


ESCALES— Valencia 


Jacques  Ibert  was  twenty-nine  when  he  won  the  most  coveted  honor  at 
the  Paris  Conservatory — the  Prix  de  Rome.  It  was  a  year  after  the  signing 
of  the  armistice,  in  1918,  which  ended  the  first  World  War.  Ibert  had 
served  his  country  as  a  Marine  officer,  and  was  urged  to  continue  his 
military  career,  but  his  heart  was  set  on  becoming  a  composer.  He  had 
lost  four  years  of  valuable  music  training,  although  he  did  some  composing 
while  he  was  in  the  service.  Now  the  time  had  come  to  fulfill  his  heart's 
desire.  What  a  glorious  opportunity  it  would  be  to  spend  three  years  in 
Rome  with  nothing  to  do  but  write  music!  But  there  was  one  thing  he 
had  to  do  before  leaving  Paris.  That  was  to  get  married  to  his  fiancee, 
Marie-Rose  Veber.  Although  friends  and  relatives  tried  to  discourage  it, 
the  marriage  took  place  on  October  30th,  and  the  couple  together  began 
to  make  preparations  for  their  life  in  Rome. 

In  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  Conservatory,  each  winner  of  the 
Prix  de  Rome  was  required  to  send  back  to  Paris  a  number  of  compositions 
to  be  judged  by  a  committee.  Among  other  compositions  submitted  by 
Ibert  was  a  work  for  orchestra  called  "Escales."  The  composer  conceived 
of  it  as  a  symphonic  poem  in  three  parts. 

"Escales"  (Ports  of  Call)  was  inspired  by  a  cruise  through  the  Medi- 
terranean. It  was  composed  during  1922,  and  it  has  proved  to  be  Jacques 
Ibert's  most  popular  work.  As  a  sort  of  musical  travelog  it  portrays  the 
ship's  visit  to  three  different  cities.  The  first  port  of  call  is  Palermo,  sug- 
gested by  Italian  folk  themes  and  a  gay  tarantella.  The  second  visit,  to 
Tunis-Nefta  in  North  Africa,  features  an  Arabian  melody  played  by  the 
oboe  over  a  soft  timpani  accompaniment.  The  third  port  of  call  is  Valencia 
which  will  be  played  at  your  orchestra  concert.  After  you  hear  the  exciting 
opening  of  this  piece  it  will  be  no  surprise  to  discover  that  the  music  of 
Valencia  is  Spanish.  The  rhythms  and  melodies  of  Spain  are  brilliantly 
orchestrated  and  so  full  of  life  that  you  may  want  to  dance  and  click  the 
castanets. 
The  first  theme  is  introduced  by  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets  and  bassoons: 


UtU2^U2*Z4m  tfjftfU 


Things  to  do: 

Dance  to  the  music  of  Valencia.    Let  a  small  group  play  percussion 
instruments  as  an  accompaniment. 

Find  a  map  of  the  Mediterranean  countries  and  locate  the  cities 
described  in  Ibert's  Ports  of  Call. 
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JACQUES    IBERT,    1890-1962 


Jacques  Ibert  was  born  and  grew  up  in  the  city  of  Paris.  His  parents  were 
so  proud  of  the  baby  that  they  sent  out  handsome  announcements  printed 
on  heavy  paper:  "Monsieur  et  Madame  Antoine  Ibert  have  the  honor  oi 
informing  you  of  the  birth  of  their  son,  Jacques  .  .  .  Paris,  the  fifteenth 
of  August,  1890." 

As  little  Jacques  grew  up  he  showed  a  great  interest  in  music.  His 
mother  was  a  fine  pianist  and  started  teaching  him  when  he  was  only 
four.  Before  he  ever  learned  his  alphabet  he  could  read  musical  notes. 
Madame  Ibert  hoped  that  one  day  her  son  would  be  a  virtuoso  violinist. 
But  Jacques  was  a  delicate  child  and  practicing  on  the  violin  so  exhausted 
him  that  he  had  to  giwe  it  up.  Scales  and  exercises  bored  Jacques,  but  he 
loved  to  improvise  and  make  up  his  own  tunes.  He  never  paid  any  atten- 
tion to  the  strict  rules  his  mother  had  tried  to  impose  on  him. 

Jacques'  real  problem  was  with  his  father,  who  disapproved  of  his 
son's  music  making.  Since  he  was  a  prosperous  business  man  he  saw  no 
reason  why  Jacques  should  not  follow  in  his  footsteps  and  be  trained  for 
a  business  career.  Nevertheless  music  lessons  went  on,  even  though 
Jacques  was  forced  at  times  to  practice  the  piano  in  secret. 

When  Jacques  was  twelve  he  discovered  a  book  on  harmony  by 
Reber  and  Dubois.  He  prized  this  book  more  than  any  of  his  possessions, 
and  hid  it  in  his  bedroom  where  he  could  study  by  himself.  With  this 
newly  found  information,  he  was  able  to  write  waltzes,  short  pieces,  and 
even  to  invent  pleasant  exercises  to  improve  his  piano  playing.  Later 
when  he  was  a  student  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  and  had  classes  in  har- 
mony he  worked  harder  than  ever  at  composing.  Jacques'  father  by  this 
time  was  convinced  that  his  son  was  born  to  be  a  composer  and  not  a 
business  man. 

Before  his  death  in  1962  Jacques  Ibert  had  proved,  not  only  to  his 
father  but  to  the  people  of  France,  that  he  was  a  fine  composer.  His 
talents  reached  into  many  kinds  of  musical  expression.  He  wrote  sym- 
phonies, concertos,  chamber  music  and  music  for  piano;  he  composed 
music  for  films  and  radio  productions  as  well  as  for  "Son  et  Lumiere" 
(Sound  and  Light)  spectacles;  and  his  theatrical  works  included  operas 
and  ballets. 

Jacques  Ibert  appreciated  the  happy  things  in  his  life.  He  had  a  fine 
sense  of  humor,  and  a  love  of  comedy.  Friends  who  visited  him  at  home 
often  heard  him  quoting  a  statement  of  La  Bruyere:  "One  must  laugh 
before  being  happy  for  fear  of  dying  without  having  laughed." 
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VARIATIONS    ON    "AMERICA" 


Charles  Edward  Ives,  1874-1954 

One  of  America's  most  extraordinary  composers,  Charles  Edward  Ives, 
was  a  wealthy  and  successful  business  man.  After  studying  music  at  Yale 
University  he  realized  that  his  original  style  of  writing  would  not  be 
popular  with  critics  or  listeners.  He  took  his  father's  practical  advice  that 
"a  man  could  keep  his  music  interest  stronger  and  freer  if  he  didn't  try  to 
make  a  living  out  of  it,"  and  decided  on  a  career  in  life  insurance.  During 
the  day  he  made  money  to  support  his  family,  but  every  night  and  every 
week-end  he  was  busy  composing. 

When  Charles  Ives  was  growing  up  in  the  town  of  Danbury,  Con- 
necticut, his  father,  George  Ives,  influenced  him  in  many  ways.  George 
Ives  led  a  band  which  attracted  the  attention  of  President  Lincoln  and 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  during  the  Civil  War.  He  was  a  well-trained  musician, 
always  experimenting  with  new  ideas,  but  he  saw  to  it  that  his  son  learned 
to  play  the  violin,  the  horn,  the  clarinet,  and  the  piano,  and  he  arranged 
with  the  town  barber  to  give  him  lessons  in  drumming. 

Many  of  Charles  Ives's  unheard-of  ideas  came  from  happenings  in 
Danbury.  For  instance  on  one  occasion  when  he  was  playing  in  the  town 
band  a  neighboring  band  came  to  Danbury  with  a  rival  baseball  team.  As 
the  two  band  paraded  down  Main  Street  they  were  playing  marches  which 
happened  to  be  in  different  keys.  Each  band  tried  to  drown  out  the  other. 
This  confused  the  listeners,  but  delighted  Ives,  who  later  used  the  idea  in 
a  symphony  by  dividing  the  orchestra.  (Playing  tunes  one  against  the 
other  is  known  as  poly  tonality.) 

In  many  of  Ives's  compositions  he  developed  revolutionary  ideas, 
later  used  by  Schoenberg,  Stravinsky  and  other  contemporary  composers. 
One  of  his  techniques  was  to  use  snatches  of  familiar  songs  as  themes  in 
his  symphonies.  Another  one  was  to  use  a  patriotic  song  for  a  main  theme, 
and  write  a  series  of  variations  on  it. 

Ives's  Variations  on  " 'America"  was  originally  written  for  organ.  It 
was  performed  by  E.  Power  Biggs  in  December,  1962,  for  the  dedication 
of  the  organ  in  Philharmonic  Hall,  Lincoln  Center.  When  William 
Schuman  heard  the  performance  he  said:  "I  knew  that  I  simply  had  to 
transcribe  it  for  orchestra."  It  is  his  transcription  that  you  will  hear  at 
your  children's  concert. 

Variations  on  "America"  begins  with  an  introduction  based  on  the 
rhythm  of  the  first  two  measures  of  the  song  "America."  There  are  eight 
variations  and  a  short  coda.  As  you  play  the  recording  in  your  classroom 
put  a  piece  of  paper  on  your  desk  and  make  a  mark  each  time  a  new 
variation  starts.  Then  make  a  chart  with  numbers  from  one  to  eight.  As 
you  listen  to  each  variation  jot  down  one  or  more  things  that  you  heard 
in  each  variation.  Then  put  a  circle  around  those  that  suggest  1)  Gallop- 
ing 2)  Spanish  dancing  3)  Marching. 
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EVERYBODY    PLAY  AND    SING 


Words  by 

Samuel  Francis  Smith 


AMERICA 


Henry  Carey 


m 


With  dignity 

F 


Gm 


C7 


F  B*  F 

u   iJ  J  J  I  J.    I) 


Dm 


9 


i 


1.  My    coun  -  try,  'tis        of   thee,    Sweet  -land     of       lib   -    er  -  ty, 

2.  My      na  -  tive         coun  •   try  thee,     Land      of     the       no    -   ble  free, 

B^       F  C7  F  F  F  C7 


J>J  iJ  J  J 


r  r  r  ir 


jz 


Of  thee     I  sing;      Land  where  my       fa  -  thers   died!     Land   of     the 

Thy  name  I  love;         I       love    thy    rocks   and  rills,     Thy  woods  and 

C7  F  F  Bfc  F  C7 


hi  -r* j  i J  J] n iff^um 


Pilgrims'  pride,  From  ev    -   'ry mountain  side,  Let free-dom        ring! 

tem-pled     hills;     My  heart_  with_     rap-  ture  thrills, Like. that     a    -     bove. 


3.  Our  fathers'  God  to  Thee,  Author  of  liberty,  To  Thee  we  sing; 
Long  may  our  land  be  bright  With  freedom's  holy  light; 
Protect  us  by  Thy  might,  Great  God,  our  King! 


Memorize  three  stanzas  of  AMERICA  to  sing  at  your  concert. 
Choose  an  instrumental  group  to  play  the  song  before  the  audience  sings. 
The  following  instruments  may  be  included: 

Winds    ....  Recorders,  flutes,  clarinets  (transpose  song  to  key  of 

G).     Small   winds,   such    as   tonettes,    song    flutes, 

melody  flutes. 

Bells Melody  bells,  xylophone,  resonator  or  tone  bells. 

Strings   ....  Violins,  psalteries,  cellos,  violas. 

Autoharps    .  .  Autoharp  players  follow  the  chords  written  above 

the  score.   As  an  introduction  sound  two  strong  F- 

chords. 

At  the  concert  the  players  in  the  instrumental  group  will  sit  together  with 
a  teacher-director  at  the  front  center,  facing  the  orchestra.  They  will  play 
the  song  through  once  before  the  audience  is  asked  to  stand  and  sing.  The 
song  should  be  memorized.   No  music  will  be  permitted  at  the  concert. 
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